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ABSTRACT 

A descriptive analy si s of the sociali zaticn 
techniques and values for aggression of a sample of 188 parent sets 
from a southern Appalachia county was described. The parents were at 
a lower class occupation and income level. Data were collected by 
interviews in the home. The 57 separate items in the mother interview 
and the 40 items in the father interview covered the same child 
rearing variables. The major conclusion was that tlie sample parents 
did not approve of aggression toward parents but did tend to approve 
of aggression to peers. The techniques used to bring about these 
specific behaviors were generally punitive. On the rating of punitive 
techniques used for misbehavior, mothers scored higher than fathers 
on all counts. The implications of the findings from this as well as 
other pertinent studies in the literature were discussed. An 18-item 
bibliography and additional statistical information were presented. 
(Author/PS) 
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The study presents a descriptive analysis of the socialisation 
techniques and values with respect to aggression of a sample of 188 
parent sets from a southern county of Appalachia. The results of the 
study shoved that the parents of the sample did not approve of aggression 
toward parents but did tend to approve of aggression to pe<?rs. The 
techniques used to bring about these specific behaviors were generally 
punitive and on the rating of punitive techniques used on a child for 
misbehaving, mothers scored higher than fathers on all counts. The 
implications of the findings from this study as well as other pertinent 
studies in the literature are discussed. 
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Socialization of Aggression in La// Incane 

Rural Appalachian Children 1 

June A, Taylor Ernest A. Vargas M. S. Tseng 

R.P. Kennedy Youth Center West Virginia IJniversity West Virginia University 

Studies concerning child rearing patterns have been varied and 
profuse. There have been studies on vaaning, toilet training, sex 
differences, modesty, masturbation, sex play, aggression and a few 
studies which have attempted bo incorporate all of these. Subjects 
have been taken from the lower class, middle class, ^Mexican children, 
rat population and various other species {Sears, J4accoby, Levin, 1957; 
Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961; Macisen, 1966; Richter, 1954; Feshbach, 
1969; Young and Goldman, 1944). 

Within the studies of child rearing patterns, aggression is 
one of the more frequently studied areas. Early publications explained 
aggression in terms of M need analysis" and offered sympathy to the 
middleclass for its "feelings of incoherent rage and helplessness vdiich 
result from (its) chronic suppression of aggressive impulses" (Davis, 
1943, p. 614) . 

Studies following this trend tended to see the lower class as 
permissive of aggression in their child rearing methods. However, 
in the 1950' s more and more studies began, to shrw opposite findings. 
Parents of middleclass families appeared to be less restrictive and 
did not appear to rely on physical punishment as the lower class did. 

Lower class incorporates everything frcm ghetto slums to 
hillbillies. This study is interested in that segment of the lcwer 
class living in rural non-farm Appalachia. Most of the literature 
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dealing with this segment of the population presents a stereotyped 
picture of the lcwer income Appalachian as an uneducated, uncultured, 
colloquialism who lives in worsen than-slurn conditions , in sane God- 
forsaken hollow in the hills of Appalachia and who has anywhere from 
ten to twenty kids and dogs in perpetual residence on the f alling- 
dcwn front porch of his falluig-dcwn house. Hoover, Weller (3.965) and 
Gazaway (1^69) have presented a picture of the mountaineer as an 
independent „ rugged, action-seeker — a pioneer from a closeknit family, 
Tliese semi-'.tousseauean descriptions of the rural poor they observed 
wlule livinc; in certain areas of the Appalachian region were general- 
ized to low inoome Appalachians and as Brram (1967) points out r we 
have to be very careful in juaking generalizations to Appalacliians . 
What may hold true for the low income urban fa'oily ray not hold true 
for the lew income rural family or tiie low income nonfarm rural family* 
Though all these families may be classified as lew income Appalachians, 
their respective environrrents (including occupations, climate, 
tedinological potentials, etc.) may be totally different wliich may 
lead to very different life styles. 

Henry's (1970) descriptive study carried out in Kentucky showed 
that the overwhelming majority of the mothers interviewed (71%) taught 
their child to fight back and" take his part if the occasion demanded." 
Nine out of ten mothers wsuld punish a ciiild for being aggressive 
tcward the parent, "sassing," rutting at the parents, and that type of 
response. Henry also found in his study that 'the responses strongly 
indicate that mountain parents used punitive discipline" (p. 106). 
Overwhelmingly, the mothers in the study used whipping as the chief 
method of punishment. Only four out of the hundred mothers never 
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spanted. Another method of punishment practiced by the mothers in the 
study was to deprive the child of privileges for misbehaving. Fathers 
whipped as the primary nethod of punishment in over one half of the cases. 

With each new study in the child rearing area, seme old questions 
are cuiswered but at the same time new ones crop up to beg further research: 
how is aggression assessed and is each study talking about the same 
"aggression?" How do you determine the severity of punishment, the mode 
of its presentation, its frequericy? Just what are -zhe values of the lower 
class with respect to aggression and do these values generalize from 
urban lower class to rural nonfarm lower class to agricultural lewer class 
and so forth. Msre iinportantly, does aggression generalize from one 
situation to another, for exanp.le, from the family to other institutional 
areas, and if so what are the implications? This study describes 
the socialization values and tedoniques of socialization with respect 
to aggression of lew inoome rural Appalachians. 

Method 

Subjects: 

The Ss were 188 parent sets of children enrolled in a head start 
program of a southern county of West Virginia, The parents were at 
an occupation and inocroe level consistent with lower class standards. 
Severity percent of the fathers had not graduated from high school, 
while seventy percent of the mothers had between a seventh grade 
education and a high school diploma. Over half of the families in 
the study had incomes of less than $5,000 per year with a mean of 
six children per family. 
Procedure: 

The interview format used in gathering the data was the same as 
the Sears (1965) study except that the responses were recorded in 




writing by the interviewer rather than tape recorded as in the former 



study. Questions rove red the sarre child rearing variables. Both 
mother and father were interviewed in thjeir own hares by female and 
miLo interviewers respectively, each interviewer team making from 
tiiree to scnvB times five visits for the mother interview and fron 
two to tluree visits for the fatter interviews. The motlier interview 
consisted of 57 separate i tarns with as many as seven probe questions 
to be used when, adequate responses were not given in tne open end 
answer. The father interview consisted of only 40 separate items, 
although most of the saire variables were covered as in the jnother 
interview (Aquizap, 1959) . 

Results 

Parent-Child i^latio nsaip:; : 

Means, frequency distributions and correlational analyses were 
performed on each of seventeen variables dealing with aggression 
values and techniques used to socialize those values „ The means for 
the aggression variables dealing with peer aggression fell in the 
category indicating that parents tended to make moderate demands 
and give moderate amounts of permission for peer aggression- Means 
on aggression toward parents were moderately high for punishment 
of aggress ion and were very 1cm for reward of this behavior. In 
general, the mean values indicated that parents used punitive 
techniques to socialize specific aggressive values. 

Overtly aggressive parents tended to demand aggression to 
peers fron their children (mother r=.21, p<,01 and father r=.25, p.<Dl) . 
I^Joderate demands for aggression toward peers was liighly correlated 
with permitting the child to engage in peer aggression (mother r=.57, 
p.<001 and father r^«63, p^OOl). However , the variable dealing with 
the child's expressed aggression to his parents (rated by parents) 



was also highly correlated with permission for aggression to parents 
(mother r=.48, p. .001 and father r^=.44, p .001); that is, those 
parents who did not permit their child to be aggressive toward parents 
correlated with children who did not show aggression toward parents. 

By the same token those parents who did not permit aggression 
not only did not reward aggression toward parents (mother r=.24, p.<,01 
and father r=.41, p^.001) but they also tended to punish aggression 
to the parents if it did occur (motlier r=-.47, p<001 and father 
r^~.59, p^OOl). 

Sumivirizing, the parents in our sample who were overtly 
aggressive made moderate demands for peer aggression and permitted 
peer aggression. But aggression to parents was not an acceptable 
behavior, and was not socialized # 
Parent-Parent Relationships : 

By looking at the correlations between mother and father on each 
of the eight aggression variables we find correlations of the first 
five variables at the ,001 level and the sixth variable at the .01 
level. The parents of our sample tended to back each other up on 
socialization techniques and also tended to be consistent in their 
requirements of the child. For exarnple, each parent's "demands for 
peer aggression" also correlates with their respective score for 
permitting peer aggression and the sane consistencies occur with 
respect to aggression toward parents not being permitted and not 
being reinforced. 

Even though there was a great deal of aggreement on the mode of 
punishment between mothers and fathers , mothers showed consistently 
higher values on the additional punishment data collected for the 
study (which tends to concur with findings of Hess and Handel (1956) 



and Armentrout (1970), Basically, these data show that 

(1) all mothers used some sort of physical punishment on their 
child if he misbehaved while eight fathers inchoated that they never 
used any sort of physical punishment and six fathers indicated that 
they never spanked their child, 

(2) sixty-eight percent of the mothers indicated that they used 
threats or spanked their child frequently for misbehaving and thirtesri 
of the mothers indicated that they used an implement for spanking. 
Fathers showed that only thirty percent used threats or spankings and 
only six fathers indicated that they ever used an implement for spanking 
purposes. 

(3) fifty-five percent of the mothers and twenty-six percent of 
the fathers used deprivation as another source of punishment- 
Discussion 

The studies on child rearing up to now seem to indicate that even 
though the geographic locale for each sampie is different and situations 
for each family are unique, physical punishment and aggression seem to 
occur in higher percentages in deprived cultures (whether economically or 
culturally) and do not occur as frequently in less deprived cultures. 
That is, most of the studies found that lower class parents are more likely 
to use physical punishment than middle class parents, Allinsmith's (1954) 
study found that the middle class parents are more likely to use psycho- 
logical punishment for misbehavior but also gave considerable psychic 
rewards for correct behavior while lower class gave concrete rewards, but 
not often. Another interesting aspect of Allinsmith's study was the fact 



that children approved of the methco of p- nishment to which they w c . "e 
subjected; ie., a child from :he lower class did no:, approve of t /etio- 
logical punishment but felt that if a child misbehaved he should be 
spanked. Although Allinsmith's sample was not drawn from t'le popula- 
tion of low income rural Appalachians, her findings seem to fit in with 
Henry's hypothesis that childrearing patterns tend to be perpetuated 
from generation to generation. 

What are the implications of these findings to other institutional 
areas—especially to the schools? There appear to be two considerations: 

(1) How does the child respond in the school situation when 
specific aggressive values have been socialized, and 

(2) How does the child respond in the school situation when 
the techniques used to socialize these values have been 
basically punitive. 

Do we find these children sitting quietly in their seats, working 
diligently, obeying ihe teacher instantly and without complaint? Hardly. 
These are the children who wear labels such as "incorrigible, " "disruptive, 
"hard-to-handle,' 1 etc. And for the most part this is what we find. Why 
should this be the case? The answer, of course, depends on your choice 
of psychological model. The one which seems to most adequately answer 
the question is reinforcement theory- -more precisely that area of rein- 
forcement thoory labelled "modeling 1 '. 

A child may receive reinforcement if he behaves in a way similar to 
the behavior of someone else who has received reinforcement (Skinner, 1968) 
John observes that his parents escape some aversive situation (John's name- 
calling) by using punishment. The next day at school Dan calls John names. 
It is highly probable that John will not only punish Dan but will no doubt 
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subject Dan to a type of punishment very similar to what John himself 
was subjected to. 

Parents teach their children values. The techniques they use to 
impart these values serve as strategy models for the child. If the 
child is exposed to punitive techniques at home he will be more likely 
to use punitive techniques to control other aspects of his environment. 

What can the school system do? It can take the "incorrigible," 
"disrupti ve," "trouble-maker" and expand the time, energy and resources 
necessary to provide the child with a more positive model by which to 
control his environment. Or it can continue to produce "20,000 reported 
cases of paddlings, some resulting in physical injury {Trotter, 1965)" 
and thereby perpetuate in the child the very behaviors for which it 
condemns and punishes him. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
TABLE 1 



VARIABLE FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 

Age of child in months 69-79 78.1 

Sex Male 85 45.5 

Female 102 54.5 

Race WnUe 92 49.7 

Black 66 35.7 

Ordinal position of child 1st 23 12.6 

2nd 35 19.1 

3rd 31 16.9 

4th 21 11.5 

5th 16 8.7 

6th 16 8.7 

7th 18 9.8 

8th 17 7.7 

9th 9 4.9 



EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PARENTS 
TABLE 2 



VARIABLE 



FREQUENCY 



PERCENT 



EOUCATION OF HUSBAND 



0, 


No education 


8 


5.59 


1. 


Grades 1-6 


48 


33.57 


2. 


Grades 7-8 


26 


18.13 


3. 


Any high school 


19 


13.29 


4. 


High School Grad. 


13 


9.09 


5. 


Any college and higher 


4 


2.80 


6. 


Grade school & sp. ed. 


7 


4.90 


7. 


Grades 7-8 & sp. ed. 


6 


4.20 


8. 


Any high school and sp. ed. 


6 


4.20 


9. 


High school grad. and sp 0 ed. 


6 

T4~3~ 


4.20 
100.00 



EDUCATION OF WIFE 



0. 
1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



No education 
Grades 1-6 
Grades 7-8 
Any high school 
High school grad. 
Any college 

Grade school & sp. ed. 

Grades 7-8 & sp. ed. 

Any high school grad. and sp. ed. 

High school grad. and sp. ed. 



2 


1.12 


17 


9.55 


55 


30.90 


70 


39.33 


23 


12.92 


2 


1.12 


2 


1.12 


0 


0.00 


1 


.56 


6 


3.37 


T78~ 


10U.W 



FAMILY INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
TABLE 3 



INCOME FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE 

0 - 999 46 24.468 

1 - 1 ,999 10 5.319 

2 - 2,959 40 21.277 

3 - 4,999 57 30,319 
5 - 6,999 19 10.106 
7 - 8,999 14 7.447 
9 - 9,999 _2 1.064 

TOTALS 188 100.000 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE AGGRESSION VARIABLE 

TABLE 4 



VARIABLE 




MEAN 


SO 


N 


MINIMUM 
VALUE 


MAXIMUM 
VALUE 


I . 


Overt expression of 
agg. in the home 


(M) 
(F) 


r pi yi 

b. bl 4 
4.940 


1.531 


129 


1 .0 
1.8 


q n 
9.0 


o 
C. 


Demands for agg. 
toward peers 


(F) 


C OH7 

b.uU/ 
6.009 


i .ybo 
1.900 


1 79 

127 


I • o 
1 .8 


q n 
9.0 


o 

J. 


permission tor agg. 
toward peers 


(M) 
(F) 


4.700 
4.784 


1 .b/0 
1.549 


114 


1 .0 

1.8 


j • U 

9.0 


A 

H • 


rermission Tor agy. 
among sibblings 


(F) 


4 • o/o 
4.800 


1 .0 i D 

1.533 


1 £9 

69 


1 • O 

1.8 


Q 0 
9.0 


5. 


Aggression toward 
parents (reported) 








1 / 3 


1 ft 


7 2 


6. 


Permission for agg. 
toward parents 


(M) 
(F) 


2.579 
2.600 


1.230 
1.395 


171 
126 


1.8 
1.8 


5.4 
9.0 


7. 


Punishment for agg. 
toward parents 


(M) 
(F) 


6.124 
5.591 


1.316 
1.265 


97 
47 


3.6 
1.8 


9.0 
7.2 


8. 


Reward for agg. 
toward parents 


(M) 
(F) 


1.822 
1.815 


.198 
.164 


165 
121 


1.8 
1.8 


3.6 
3.6 


9. 


Aggression anxiety 


(M) 
(F) 


4.370 
3.954 


1.781 
1 . 786 


173 
127 


1.8 
1.8 


9.0 
9.0 



M = Mother 
F = Father 
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